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lOREWORD 



On the time line of educational history the commuiity 
college is still an infant institution. In contenporary reality 
it has quickly become a vigorous adolescent: searching for its 
uiique identity, anfcivalent about its independence, and insecure ♦ 
in its stated mission. 

Those appointed to positions of responsibility for 
detemination of community college policy have little historical 
basis for such determinations and less direct experience with the 
institution. Few commmity college trustees ever attended a 
conmunity college, 

The value structure that has grown up around the ^'college" 
and "university" as they are known in American society imposes 
many subtle road blocks to development of a commuiity college that 
proposes promotion of an egalitarian ideal throu^ corrprehensive 
programs, Tlie concept of developing human resources conflicts 
sharply with the traditions of educational institutions as selection 
agencies. 

Dr. Frederick has made an enthusiastic and courageous 
foray into this maelstrOTi of conflicts and contradictions* While 
much has been written about the public school board and the 
diversity board of trustees, few studies of the conmunity college 
board have been made. Dr. Frederick's experience as a coirmmity 
college president and his current identity in that role opened 
doors and stirred dialogue that mi^t have been denied another re- 
searcher. 

It remains f c - others to pick up the cues provided here; 
to identify the many suggestions, both overt and covert, for 
additional research, and to apply the tools of the research 
specialist to more rigorous examinatiai of the rmiy researchable 
problems. 

For now, Dr. Frederick's twelve reconijiendations should 



provicfc adequate agenda for discus sioi at local board meetings, 
neetings of administrators md the programs of various associations 
of both administrators and trustees. 



John Wilcox 
Director 
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INTTRDIXJCTION 



Background and purpose of the study 

This study grows out of the experience of the author as 
the president of a conprehensive community college for the past 
six years. In that capacity the author ^ as with other presidents, 
has dealt with a lay board of trustees who have come from backgrounds 
and experiences which have not included any prior contact with a 
comnunity college. It has been, therefore, the author^s belief 
that one of the major functions of a community college president 
is thQ education of the board of trustees as to the unique nature 
of the educational mission of the comnunity college, particularly the 
programmatic and staffing implications of that mission. 

In the fall of 1971 an Institute for Occupational 
Education was established within the Department of Education at 
Cornell University, with funding under the Vocational Education Act 
administered by the State Education Department. The Director of 
the Institute sought to obtain a conriunity college capability 
within the program of the Institute by seeking project proposals 
from presidents of community colleges. HisVdesires came to the 
author's attention and a meeting was arranged to discuss various 
research possibilities that the author might undertake with sponsor- 
ship by the Institute. 

It was ultimately agreed that a study dealing with the 
relationship between COTimjnity college presidents and their boards 
of trustees would be undertaken. Particular attention was to be 
given to the trustees* perceptions of the COT?>rehensive mission of the 
community college with specific reference to occupational education 
and the education of 'The New Student". A special V. E. A. grant 
was sought from and approved by the Bureau of Two- Year College 
Programs of the State Education Depgijtment. 

Four general areas of study were undertaken by the author. 
First, an attempt was made to ascertain whether there was a perceived 
need by presidents and trustees for orientation and inservice education 



programs for trustees* The second area that was studied dealt 
with imderstmulings or misunderstandings which may occur between;^^ 
the president and his board regarding the mission of a comprehensive 
commimity college. 

A third area of investigation was to ascertain whether 
the presidents and trustees felt there were successful techniques 
and procedures to orient and educate board members, A catalogue and 
assessment of these procedures would hopefully be of value to the 
academic community* 

The fourth area of investigation was an effort to ascertain 
whether state, university, or other organizational efforts might be 
deemed appropriate in the formulation of programs to educate boards • 
In New York State there is m Association of Boards and Councils of 
Two-Year Colleges and the State University under whose program the 
community colleges operate. In addition several universities in 
New York State are making efforts to establish an identity with 
community colleges. It was thought that trustees and presidents might 
sec that one or more of these types of agencies could offer 
constructive programs or services to the benefit of the community 
college movement. 

With assistance from the Bureau of Twc-Year College Programs, 
of the State Education DepartJiient and the Cornell Institute for 
Occupational Education the author identified eight COTmmity colleges 
that might serve for the purposes of the study* Since the time 
available for the project was only the fall semester of 1972, it 
seemed advisable to do selective case studies of representative 
camunity colleges in the state system. The eight colleges selected 
represented the range of characteristics that paralleled the total 
population of conmunity colleges in New York State in tenns of size, 
type of sponsorship, tenure of the president, tenure of trustees, 
range of programs, and location. The eight colleges vnere Erie 
Community College, Herkimer County Conmunity College, Jamestown 
Conmunity College, Monroe Conmunity College, Sullivan County Camnunity 
College, Westchester Community College, Colun^jia-Greene CcHnmunity 
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College njid Suffolk County Conmunlty College* As the study progressed 
two of the eight colleges were not used for the project. Nevertheless, 
it was felt that the six institutions from which useful data was 
obtained presented a sufficient sainpling of infomation fr<xn which 
certain kinds of conclusions and reconinendations could be made. 
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PROCEDURE FOR THE STUDY 



Tlic author has a long standing bias against filling out 
the many questionnaires which cross his desk - almost on a daily 
basis. It was felt, therefore, that on-site visits and interviews 
with trustees and the presidents would be a more fruitful way of 
gaining meaningful information. It was also felt that the author, 
because of his own experience and background, would be able to 
establish a rapport with the interviewees and be able to interpret 
and probe answers as they were given. For the purpose of developing 
an interview questionnaire, the early fall was spent surveying the 
literature that the Cornell University library had available dealing 
with trustees and their relationship to college presidents. As one 
might suspect the bulk of the literature dealt with private in- 
stitutions although a few references were found that dealt 
specifically with community colleges. None of the literature dealt 
with trustees in New York State, 

Following an analysis of the literature, interview 
questionnaires were formulated, one for trustees and a slightly 
different version for presidents. The interview questionnaires were 
field tested at nearby Tompkins-Cortland Comnunity College with 
the cooperation of the President, Hushang Bahar, and two of his 
trustees. The field testing of the questionnaires led to revisions 
plus the addition of two checklists which were used in conjunction 
with the interviews, A travel schedule was arranged with the 
cooperating colleges and the months of October and November were 
spent visiting the colleges and interviewing the presidents and 
trustees. In arranging the visits, the author sought and received 
opportunity to interview the chairman of each board as well as one or 
two recent appointees. Other trustees interviewed were left to the 
discretion of the president. 
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smn OF mcnm literature 



In order to gain s(»ne insight as to what may have already 
been concluded about board-presidential relationships, a search was 
* made of the literature dealing with the described roles of boards 
of trustees and the problems of educating or orienting board members 
to their functions. This search extended back to the late 1950' s. 
The most valuable documents were two doctoral dissertations from v^iich 
the researchers had written journal articles. 

Charles Reavis/ in a doctoral dissertation done at Duke 
University in 1968 entitled Boards of Trustees of Conmunity Colleges 
in North Carolina : Their Organization, RoictionSt and Activities , 
attempted to study (1) the board members* conceptions of their 
functions, (2) the board's inclination to administer the college, 

(3) the level of participation in the functions they did accept, and 

(4) the . . level of training for board duties, and desire for 
more training • . Reavis concluded that the presidents should 
take active leadership in educating the board meiribers as to their 
duties. He recommended that trustees sLould regularly receive 
information regarding their functions. He felt that board members 
should engage in self- study of the functioning of the board to see 
whether it was carrying out its proper role. He further recomnended 
that each board should have a written statement as to its functions 
as defined by the board itself. 

In another doctoral study done by Orley R. Horron, Jr.^ 



Reavis, Charles, Boards of Trustees of Community Colleges in North 
Carolina : Their Organization , Functions , and Activities > 
Duke University, 1968. 

Herron, Orley R. Jr., A Study of Inservice Education Programs for 
Boards of Trustees in Selected Colleges and imi vers i ties in 
the United States . Michigan State University. 1965. 
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at Michigan State University entitled A Study of In-Service Education 
Programs for Boards of Trustees in Selected Colleges and Universities 
in the United States , the author found that inservice education was 
infrequently used to improve the functioning of boards of trustees. 
Fterron's study used the colleges that in 1965 were members of the 
Ck)uncil for ths Advancement of Small Colleges, primarily conposed of 
private colleges. Iterron suggests that it is up to the president and 
the board chairman to determine, supervise, and motivate the board in 
inservice programs. He found that only a small proportion of 
trustees' time was actually geared to their own professional growth 
as trustees. 

The intent of these two dissertations clearly paralleled 
the author's own interest in ascertaining how presidents and boards 
of cormrunity colleges in New York State actually function/ The two 
studies mentioned above were useful in helping develop the interview 
instrument used. It was the author's intent to detemine to what 
extent boards and presidents felt that inservice education and 
orientation programs were operative and important. A significant due 
from Reavis' study was the assertion that the board itself should 
engage in sane fonn of self- study of its own operation. Attitudes 
toward board self-study were gleaned from the interviews. 

Precious little other relevant material was found. Indeed 
few authors even refer to the need for either the president or the 
chaiiman to educate board members. Only Davis^ in an article in 
Liberal Education entitled "An Open Letter to the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees" suggests several ways by which the board chairman 
could help the board function more effectively. Many of the 
suggestions Davis made were incorporated int<»sthis study's "checklist" 
used in the interviews to ascertain the kinds of activities board 



Davis, Paul H. , "An Open Letter to the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees," Liberal Education , October 1961, 47: 351-359. 
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members thought were helpful. It is iirqplicit in Davis' article 

that it is the chairman's responsibility rather than the president's 

to take leadership in upgrading and stimulating the board in their 

own professional growth. 
4 

Merry in a 1959 article entitled "How to Orient and Train 
Trustees" suggests several strategies to obtain that purpose. As 
with Davis, Nferry felt that it is up to the board itself to cany 
out this function rather than having the president exercise the 
leadership. In an article, "Why College Trustees," Dana emphasizes 
training trustees for fund raising. He does not suggest ^vho should 
do the educating for this purpose. 

6 

ine American Association of Junior College:^ only recently 
has recognized by official action the necessity of educating board 
members of conmoiity colleges. In August, 1968, the Directors of 
the Association passed a resolution directing the staff of the 
Association to reconmend ways by which AAJC could meet trustee 
interests. Following that, AAJC held a series of state-level work- 
shops in an effort to get a firmer understanding of what the 
Association's role might be. It seems apparent that there is a 
growing awareness of the need to work more closely with boards of 
trustees in terms of their professional growth and responsibilities 
in that position. 

The purpose of this study then was to see what in New York 
State, on the basis of a limited sample, was being done and thought 
about this iji^rtant topic. 



Merry, Robert W. , '^ow to Orient and Train Trustees," Liberal Education , 
October 1959, 45: 373-381. 

Wa, Ellis H. , "Why College Trustees," Journal of Higher Education , 
May 1947, 18: 259-262. 

^Gleazer, Edmund J. Jr. , "AAJC Approach - Services for College Board 
Members," Junior College Journal , February 1969, 39:7. 
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aiARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 



Trustees 

Of the six community colleges visited there was a potential 
of 52 trustees since two of the ccwmunity colleges lacked one 
trustee. Of the potential S2 trustees, 33 (63^3%) were actually 
interviewed in tiJtie periods ranging up to two hours. Although the 
form was desig?ied to be conpleted in one hour, it was found that 
some of the questions led to digressions which were difficult to 
curtail since they seemed to be of interest to the interviewee. 

The general characteristics of the 52 trustees in terms of 
educational and occupational background were as follows: 

Forty of the 52 trustees had at least a bachelors degree, 
and of the 40, twenty- four had advanced degrees beyond the baccalaureate, 
Eight of the remaining 12 trustees had some forai of post-secondary 
school educational experience including some college work, business, 
or trade type school preparation for specialized occupations. 
Four of the 52 trustees had no post-secondary school education. Only 
one of the 52 trustees was a graduate of a conmunity college, and 
this person was a tnistee at his alma mater. 

Forty-six of the 52 trustees were in some form of leadership 
role in business or industry, or in one of the licensed professions. 
Only two of the 52 trustees had any identification with organized 
labor. Three trustees were housewives and one trustee had a career 
in politics. 

It is interesting to note that of the 52 trustees, only 
seven were women, and of the 52 trustees three were black--all women. 
The three black women trustees hold advanced degrees, one a doctorate 
in educatioi, one a doctorate of law, the third a master's degree. 
Of the 52 trustees, ten reported being retired from their defined 
occupation. 

Presidents 

Of the six presidents interviewed, four had been with the 
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institution since Its founding, although only one of the four was 
the charter president. TVo had been promoted to the presidency ; 
after the founding president left the institution and the fourth 
president was in an acting capacity folicwing the death of the 
charter president* TWo of the presidents Interviewed had been 
hired following the resignation or retirement of their predecessor 
and they came from institutions other than the ones of which they were 
presidents. Three of the presidents had been in their position for 
six years, one had been president for three years* oae for one 
year ^ and one, the acting president, less than a year. 

Colleges 

Two of the conmunity colleges were initially founded as 
Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences followi II in 

1946. They became bonafide community collegps--that is, ones 
sponsored by their local county s^s opposed to the fully^ state 
siq)ported--in 1953. One conmmity college claims to^W oldest 
in the state having been fowded in 1950. It enrolled its first 
students at that time. Itie other three comnuiity colleges were 
founded in the mid to late 1960's. Five of the six c<»iminity 
colleges are sponsored by county governments and one is sponsored by 
a city municipality. Four of the colleges are financed loider Plan C 
of the New York State Community College Law, one is sponsored under 
Plan A, and one is on the modified version of Plan A or C depending 
on how one views its actual inplementation* (Plans A and C are 
funding options under New York State Law, whereby; under Plan A, the ¥ 
college generally receives funds from the sponsor on a line item 
basis, and under Plan C, the college receives a Iwp sum. Operationally, 
under Plan A the college's fiscal management is controlled by the 
sponsor, and under Plan C the college is essentially hi control. 
Plan B exists in law but no college operates under it because of 
real difficulties in interpreting it operationally.) 
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NATURE OF THE QUESTIONNAIRES 



The questionnaires (see Appendices 1 and 2) were structured 
to enable the author to lead the interviewee througjh a sequence 
of questions as follows: 1. General biographical data regarding 
board members ; 2. How and why board members were selected and 
their attitude as to what kinds of constituencies should be on 
the board; 3. Functioning of the board of trustees and ways - 
by which boards of conmtiity colleges seemingly function 
differently from boards of other types of colleges; 4. How 
trustees learned their role as board members and the functions 
of the full board; 5. The need to educate trustees and methods 
by which they had been oriented to their roles. A checklist (see 
Appendix 3) was used to detennine what activities actually took 
place at their institution or what they thought migjit be useful ; 
6. Trustees' perception of the mission of the conmunity 
college, programmatic ares^s they felt were lacking, and inpediments 
to fully inplementing what they thought their college should be 
doing; 7.. Trustees' vision of an ideal conprehensive community 
college as indicated on a checklist (see Apnftnflix 4) of activities 
that describe functions, services, and programs that take place in 
conprehensive conmnity colleges; and 8. Ways by which boards and 
presidents resolve differences of opinion, policy, or procedure if 
and when they occur. 

Even though the original draft of the questionnaire was 

revised after the field test, it was found that following visits to 

the first two colleges it was uaiecessary to use the full questionnaire 

for each trustee. Some of thr< factual interview information became 

repetitive and upon analysis the author felt that other respcmses 

were not relevant to the main purposes of the study. Subsequent 

interviews, therefore, omitted some of the questions. The sanple 

questionnaire in Appendix 1 indicates which items were not 
extensively used in the final analysis. , - - . 
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SUNWARY OF INTERVIEW DATA 
Why trustees thought thay were appointed to their boards 



Of tlie 33 trustees interviewed ten indicated that they 
were surprised at or really did not know why they were appointed. 
On the other hand the remaining 23 trustees had an exceedingly clear 
and in some cases an explicit understanding as to why they were 
selected as board members even though in some cases their under* 
standing was based cn conjecture. At one institution all trustees 
interviewed knew why they were selected. On the other hand at 
another conminity college the majority of those interviewed were 
completely surprised at being selected as a trustee. Several 
trustees felt they were selected because they represented a 
particular constituency. This was especially true of the black 
trustees, the labor representative, and the alumnus. In certain 
other cases trustees who expressed a knowledge as to why they were 
appointed indicated that it was primarily on a geographical basis. 

In two of the institutions the selection of a site for 
the permanent campus v;as a major issue at the time of the appointment 
of several trustees interviewed. It was apparent to th^ that 
their selection as trustees was based on their representation of a 
particular point of view regarding the potential peimanent 
location. Only at two institutions was there any feeling that 
the appointment was based on a special talent or experience that 
would be of value to the board. In other words, of the six 
institutions, only two had trustees viho felt they had been 
selected because of their potential as trustees as opposed to 
merely representing a constituency or a particular partisan point 
of view. At one institution for example, a trustee was explicitly 
selected by the sponsor because of the sponsor's dissatisfaction 
with the way in which the board of trustees was functioning. 
(In essence, this particular trustee was appointed to be the 
'-King's eye'^ for the sponsor.) 
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In at least two casos the trustees interviewed indicated 
that they had personally expressed an interest in being a trustee 
to the appropriate appointing agency. In one case there was an 
imtnediate appointment; in the other case it took a year before that 
individual was ultimately appointed to the board. In almost all 
cases it was obvious that belonging to the appropriate political 
party was a necessary but not sufficient condition for appointment. 
As a matter of fact, in one case a trustee was deliberately appointed 
from the opposing party in order to draw votes from that party to 
the party in power. 

In the two contnunity colleges where according to the 
trustees Interviewed they were selected because of their particular 
talents, it was found that the total board or the chairman had a major 
input as to who was appointed. In the remaining four institutions' 
where the appointments tended to be more political in nature, the 
board had little or no input in nominating potential trustees to 
the appointing agencies . A distinction , therefore , can be shown 
between "self-perpetuating" boards, which are able to analyze their 
talent- resource needs for the appointment of new trustees, and 
those boards that are essentially "non-self perpetuating". 
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1 tow trus toes interviewed perceive the process and criteria! for 
board appoirttment 

In three of the six institutions used in the study 
trustees indicated that they were definitely not involved in the 
process of selecting or nominating potential trusteefi. In one institution 
rnost trustees :jidicated that they were not even aware of how the pro** 
cess of appointment worked. The chaiiman of one of the three 
institutions did indicate that he is establishing contact with the 
county executive to screen new trustees* 

In the other three institutions either the chairman alone 
or the chairman with the board have varying influence in nominating 
to appointing agencies. In only one institution is it clear that 
the board's influence is decisive. In the other two cases the board's 
influence is considered and at times may be decisive. At one 
institution it was indicated that the board's past influence with 
the sponsor may now be in jeopardy and they are concerned that in 
the future they may not enjoy the kind of influence that has existed 
in the past. 

It is clear from the ccMiments of the trustees interviewed 
that a wide range of criteria is used in the appointment of 
trustees. For those boards which have a major input in nominating 
new board members, the criteria generally tend to follow the needs 
of the boards for a particular talent. In those institutions where 
the board has little or no input, the criteria seem to run along 
the lines of political or geographical representation. In at least 
one case it was clearly stated that individuals are selected 
primarily for their support of the sponsor and the majority 
political party. For those boards which were essentially self per- 
petuating, the hope was to obtain people who, in addition to having 
specific skills or talents, also have a willingness to work and 
the kind of occupation that allowed them freedom to spend time on 
behalf of the institution. Just the opposite seemed .to be the case 
for those institutions that had no influ«icD in selecting board 
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nioml^crs. In one case several trustees indicated that their peers 
saw their trusteeship merely as an honor and felt they did not 
want to contribute time to the board's deliberations. (A member of 
that particular board suggested that the Board of Supervisors does 
not even knew what "criteria" means •) 

There seemed to be little difference between a gubernatorial 
vs a sponsor's appointment* If the trustees had an input in selecting 
their peers, their influence was felt for both types of appointments. 
If the trustees had little or no input, it was true for both types 
of appointees. Oie community college was '^blessed" with the fact 
that tlie county executive was also the majority party head. In 
essence this meant that the sponsor really appointed all nine trustees. 

What types of representation do boards feel are mission on the board? 

Each trustee interviewed was asked whether he felt his 
board should have representatives from constituencies that were not 
currently represented on the board. It was difficult in many cases 
to elicit a specific response without probing the respondent more 
fully since in many cases the question itself did not seem to be 
meaningful to the trustee being interviewed. In general most trustees 
felt that they had a good board that was representative and responsive 
and that the board members themselves had a good working relationship 
with one another that might be marred if different *1cinds" of 
trustees were to be appointed. Oie consistent theme, however, was 
voiced in the interviews: Most board members felt that their boards 
were too old, that more youth--though not necessarily college 
students- -should be on the board. (One respondent said facetiously 
that when he was appointed at the age of 50, the average age of the 
total board was reduced to 68 years.) Another respondent at another 
board suggested that because of the high age of the majority of board 
members, several deaths m the board could throw the institution 
into a state of disarray, and, therefore > felt as. a major urgency the 
selection of trustees who were much youiger* However, even trustees 
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who admitted that they were too old to serve did not seem in- 
terested in givinc up their trusteeship. One board member, well 
past the statutory age lijnit for a trustee of State University 
or a member of the Board of Regents, actually sought reappointment 
when his term expired even though he, hijiiself, expressed concern 
about the extreme over age of board members* 

Another generally consistent theme from all six 
boards was the fact that they did not really feel they wanted 
representation from particular constituencies merely for 
representation's sake. This was especially true in probing 
whether they felt more blacks, particulai:ly non-professional black's, 
should be members of 1)oards of trustees. The general feeling 
was that board members should be able to work and contribute 
their time to the board and that members irm an iinpoverished 
background would not have the luxury of time to cormit to the : 
board, nor would they necessarily have influence with the 
power structure of the c<»timmity to help the institution. There 
was a general feeling, though not universally shared by trustees 
interviewed, that representation of influential people who were 
syi>»pathetic to the needs of the minority groups or the poor was 
far more important for the board than members of that clientele 
itself. 

Another generalization that can be drawn from the inter- 
views from the six institutions is the assertion that neither 
students nor employees of the college should be on the board. On 
the other hand, at least at two institutions, representatives of 
the students and the faculty do meet, as nonvoting mwibers, with 
the board at their regular meetings. While this is true at 
several of the colleges, just the opposite position appears at at 
least one. There was a great deal of adamacy expressed about 
having the board in direct contact with students or faculty. The 
feeling expressed at this institution by several of the board 
mOTbers was that the president was fairly representing the needs of 
the students and faculty and, therefore, those two groups should 



should not be represented at board meetings except upon special 
invitation. 

0£ the 5^ trustees at the six institutions studied 
only seven were women. The question as to whether there should 
be more representation of women on boards was therefore raised 
by the interviewer. Answers were mixed and strong. In a few 
cases there was extron^ hostility towards the thought of having 
women represented on the board. (Male chauvinistic attitudes 
were quite apparent in certain quarters,) On the other hand one 
board fairly consistently responded that women were underrepreseiited 
and were making an overt effort to have more women put on the 
board. 

On only two boards were there representatives fron 
organized laboi. Very few people interviewed expressed any 
interest in having the kinds of occupations for which community 
colleges prepare represented on the board. Here again the 
general feeling was expressed that these kinds of individuals were 
not part of the conmunity power structure and, therefore, could 
not use their influence to help the institution in the political 
infighting necessary for survival/ It was also felt that people 
relatively low on the career ladder had neither the tiine nor the 
inclination to be able to serve as full participants on boards. 
The time factor was raised repeatedly in discussing \A\o should or 
could serve as board members. There seemed to be a general 
feeling that people who have risen to the top of their careers 
and had proven themselves as leaders made the best trustees. It 
was also felt that young men or wOTien early in their careers 
could not be guaranteed to have the kind of tijne flexibility 
needed for trustee duties. 

Only one trustee raised the question as to the size 
of the board. This person, \*o had experience on other types of 
boards, felt that nine individuals was far too small a number 
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for a fully representative and working board. 



Major responsibilities of boards of tr us tees 

Each trustee was asked to describe vihat he viewed as 
the major responsibilities of the board of trustees. Each 
trustee was allowed to respond with as many activities as 
possible and the interviewer probed to see if the interviewee had 
exhausted his thoughts regarding responsibilities of the board. 
Some 24 different kinds of responsibilities were identified by 
trustees although there was much overlapping. It is the author's 
assumption that the first mentioned responsibility may be the 
more important one in the mind of the interviewee, hence these 
will be discussed first. 

Of the 33 trustees interviewed, ten mentioned first the 
selection of the president as a responsibility for a board of 
trustees. It is interesting to note, however, that five of 
those ten represented all trustees Interviewed at one particular 
community college. It is sad to report that this is the 
institution \Aere the president recently died, consequently, one 
could imderstand why the selection of a successor was first on 
the minds of each trustee interviewed. It is also interesting 
to note that the selection of the president was mentioned first 
by only one trustee at a cOTimmity college that recently selected 
a new president. The remaining trustees, even though the 
selection of a president was a high priority up to a year ago, 
mentioned other responsibilities first. 

The next responsibility receiving the greatest number of 
first responses was the activity of setting, establishing, or 
approving general policies to guide the institution. Most 
trustees indicating this activity made a clear distinction between 
their need to respond to the recommendations of the president 
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as opposed to the initiation of policies by the board itself. 

Helping, guiding, or supporting the president and 
evaluating the operation of the institution and its programs 
each received four first responses amongst the 33 trustees . 
There seemed to be a clear understanding among the trustees 
responding in this fashion to the responsibility of the ooard 
in working with the president and evaluating the operation of the 
college under his leadership as opposed to their own involvement 
in administering and operating the college. Two trustees 
indicated as their first response that they were not sure or 
did not know vtfiat the responsibilities of the board were. The 
other trustee;? suggested that the board's responsibility was 
essentially a rubber stamp for the administration. On the 
other hand two trustees iiiqilied direct operational involvfsnent 
in administering the college. One trustee mentioned first 
the responsibility of watching how the dollars were spent. 
One trustee indicated that getting the college going was first 
on his mind. And lastly, one trustee mentioned long-range planning 
as the first responsibility. 

It is interesting, if not sad, to note that four 
trustees Indicated either ignorance or asserted that the board 
was merely a rubber stamp. The four that indicated these 
responses were spreM over four institutions, so it would seem 
there is no consistency of response from any single college. The 
interesting point to be made regarding these responses is that 
of the fc^r who so responded, tiiree wei^e female trustees. 
The author leaves to others the interesting assignment of following 
this lead to see whether there is IndeedUcmie kind of pattern 
that distinguishes the a^Jointment of f enisle trustees vs male 
trustee. . 

Limping all of the responsibilities together, 
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that is those mentioned first by the respondents as well as 

those subsequently mentionedi the setting of institutional 

policies received the greatest number of responses from the 

intervieweesv tjtgiiiteen of the 33 trustees indicated this as 

a major responsibility for the board. Selecting the president 

and evalmting the operations of the institution eadi received 

13 responses from board WOTbers. The next most frequent responsibility 

was not mentioned first by any trustee b'at was stated by 11 of the 

interviewees ^ that is , the selling of the college to the ccwminity 

or the related issue of serving as a buffer between college 

and conmunity or the sponsoring agency. Interestingly enou^, 

at one institution no trustee indicated dealing with the sponsor 

as a responsibility even though that particular institution 

operates on Plan A. 

In total, nine trustees indicated that they felt 
they were there to help suj^rt the president and give him 
guidance in the administration of the institution. Bight trustees 
specifically mentioned that they were not to operate the college 
or interfere with the administration of the institution. Tliey 
'were clearly making a distinction between their helping and 
policy- setting role and the operational responsibility delegated 
to the president and his staff. Contrasted to those trustees, 
seven, on the other hand, indicated a need to become Diore 
involved in the operation and administration of the institution. 

Seven of the 33 trustees saw raising money as a 
major responsibility for the board. On the other hand, four 
respondents indicated that it was their responsibility to watch 
how the money was spent. Five trustees indicated that the board 
was without responsibilities, that it did not have power and 
was essentially a rubber stamp. 
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The fol lowing represent responses from fewer than five 
trustees regarding responsibilities. Three trustees saw them- 
solvos as a catalyst between .the administration on one hand and 
the students and faculty on the other. Three saw growth, as a 
board meirber, as a responsibility. Three felt that the board 
should be respaisive to conmuiity needs. Two trustees saw their 
role more as a watch dog of the sponsor or the taxpayer than an 
individual respcaisive to institutional needs. TVro saw building 
the campus as a major responsibility. TVo said believing or under- 
standing the college's purposes was a major fuiction. And two 
saw long-range planning as a major responsibility of the board. 

The follcwing items were mentioned only once: site 
selection, keeping the college educators "down to earth", getting 
the college started, improving the cultural impact of the college 
cn the community, and controlling the institution through the 
president. 

Differences in responses between different institutions 
are difficult to define other than the fact that all the 
trustees interviewed at the one institution in search of a 
president mDntioned that as a major responsibility first. At 
least oie trustee fran each of the six colleges indicated his 
desire for more involvement in the operation of the college. 
If a pattern does exist it would appear that the boards that are 
essentially self -perpetuating also tend to have the clearest 
and most traditional conception of their role. Specifically, 
they tended as a groiq), more consistently than other boards, 
to see establishing policies, selecting the president, and 
representing the institution to the COTmnity and the sponsor 
as their major responsibilities. Conversely these board members 
less frequently alluded to any activities that inplied their 
involvement in administering the college. A sample of six 
institutions is not sufficient, in the author's opinion, to make 
a definitive judgment regarding this assertion. Clearly a more 
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detailed and systematic analysis on this point might be profit- 
able. 

Lastly, it might be interesting to point out that 
only two trustees saw long-range planning as a priority. This 
may be a reflection of the fact that the boards of trustees and 
their institutions are being buffeted by such iimediate problems 
as financing and collective bargaining that they do not have the 
time to deal with some of the larger issues of which long-range 
planning is certainly an important one. 

Trustees' visions of their own responsibilities as board members 

The trustees interviewed were asked to identify what 
they felt were their own personal responsibilities as board 
m^ers as contrasted to the previous question dealing with 
their conception of board responsibilities. To this question 
responses ranged from not sure at all, to some very clear 
statements of how they personally functioned *<\s trustees . It 
was clear that some trustees had a stronger feeling of personal 
involvement in the operation of the college than others. Several 
trustees felt it was their responsibility to be on campus to 
talk to students and faculty members. Others indicated a 
personal responsibility for reviewing and/or interviewing job 
applicants at other than the presidential level. 

Categorizing the responses to this question shows 
that the bulk of the trustees in one way or another indicated 
that their responsibility involved supporting or helping the 
administration of the institution. TVenty-one trustees indicated 
in one way or another the helping function by statements such 
as/ "support the administration/' 'lielp the president/* "use 
my talents to help the college/' '"be available when needed." 
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'nUs was tho most frequent kinU of rosponsibil^ 

by the trustees. Three other categories, however, can be 

defined, each receiving about the same number of responses. 

One group identified dealing with the conimmity on behalf of 

the college. Phrases such as "preach the gospel," "carry the 

torch," "liaison with sponsor" were used by seven trustees. 

Eight trustees responded in just the opposite fashion — rather 

than representing the institution to the community, they saw 

their responsibility as representing their constituents in 

the conmunity to the college. Lastly, eight trustees indicated 

the function of evaluating or overseeing what was talcing place 

in the college. (One trustee indicated that he was a maverick 

and saw his role as raising the hard questions of the administration.) 

One trustee used the phrase "post-audit." Several indicated 

that they felt their responsibility was "needing to know what 

was going on." In essence then this category se«ns to indicate 

a general understanding of the evaluative function of trustee. 

How did the trustee learn his role and the role of the board? 

Trustees were asked how they came to understand 
the functioning of the board and how they should function as 
board members. This question came as somewhat of a surprise 
to most trustees. It i^as obvious there was no overt or. 
systematic effort on the part of either the board or any outside 
agency to assist the trustees in learning how they should 
function. Thirteen trustees indicated in one way or another 
that it was hit or miss activity achieved by their own hard 
efforts. Nine trustees stressed the fact that their own prior 
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cx|)cricnce either ns leaders in business or industry or as 
mernbers of other kinds of boards, particularly boards of other 
colleges or non-profit educationally related institutions, assisted 
them in knowing how they should function and how boards should 
fiiiction. Oily four trustees suggested that the leadership 
conferences :Sppnsored by the Board of Regents or the annual 
meetings Of the Association of Boards and Cotmcils of TVo Year 
Colleges of New York State iMght have been of some 
assistance* Other trustees indicated tliat coniLng to board 
meetings, being quiet and observing hew their colleagues 
acted, or by informal discussions with their colleagues they 
achieved some understanding of how the board and they should 
function. Oily five trustees Indicated any presidential 
involvement and this c»\ly in. an indirect way in the form of 
having the president give reading materials to the trustees* 
(Oie trustee was vague on this, responding that he ^ou^t 
maybe he had had a briefing by the president when he first 
came on the board.) Oie trustee indicated that he still is 
not sure what his role was, TWo trustees who were charter 
members at a relatively new institution indicated that materials 
given to them by the fonner SUNY Executive Dean for Two Year 
Colleges had been helpful. Indeed Dean Orvis had visited them 
and discussed what their functions should be. In mst 
cases, however, when the role of State University was mentioned 
it was in a negative rather than a supportive way. 

.J 

How do trustees perceive the functicming of a conrnnity college 
board as contrasted with boards of other higher institutions? 

In an effort to prche further the trustees' . 
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comprehension of how boards should function, each trustee was 
* asked how they might perceive the differences, if any, 
between the functioning of a community college board as opposed 
to other types of boards of trustees. Cfhe conclusion that 
there was not a clear vision of their own role was supported 
by the ways in which they responded to this question.) Thirteen 
of the 33 trustees indicated that they either did not know of 
any differences or felt there were no differences between the 
functioning of the two kinds of boards. Ten of the trustees 
felt that the major difference was the fact that on a private 
board the major responsibility was to raise dollars for the 
institution, whereas with a conmmity college board the problem 
of raising money was less important. On the other hand some 
community college trustees saw that their involvement in 
community affairs and need for responsiveness to conwunity 
pressures was probably more significant for thm than their 
counterparts on other kinds of boards. Some indicated that 
the full boards of trustees of a conminity college are much more 
involved in the operation of the college whereas the president 
and the executive caimittee of boards of private colleges run 
those institutions. It was interesting for the author to 
note that the trustees did not feel, with one exception, that 
they should iiiiplant the mores of the local comminity on their 
institution. 

One trustee questioned whether boards of community 
colleges have any real authority because of the way in 
which community college law was interpreted by local sponsors. 
His feeling was that sponsors really are acting more like 
trustees than the boards themselves, hence, he saw this as a 
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sigrilfica»t tlifforencc between a conwunity college board and 
a board of a private college or uiiversity. 

The evaluation of the boards the president and the college 

In a variety of direct as well as indirect ways 
authors who have talked about the role and functioning of boards 
of trustees stress the fact that the board should not meddle 
in the administrative affairs of the institution. On the other 
hand, boards should play tlie very important role of guiding 
and helping the president achieve the goals of the institution. 
The literature stresses the post-* audit responsibilities as 
a legitimate trustee function as opposed to a pre- audit 
involvement in administrative decision making. Also suggested 
in much of the literature is the need for a board to undergo 
some form of self- analysis to see to what extent and how 
effectively it indeed is cariying out its functions. To,.ascertain 
whether these perceptions were shared by trustees in the sample 
institutions, the author raised questions about the evaluatim 
of the board by the board, the evaluation of the president 
by the board, and the evaluation of the college by the board* 
To the first two areas of evaluation, most board members 
expressed astonishment that this would even be considered. 
Upon further thought many of them recognized that this. might 
indeed be a very valuable function. (The general feeling was 
that the only evaluation of the board was dme privately by the 
chairman- -sometimes with the president- -regarding the attendance 
record of trustees.) No systematic or formal self -evaluation 
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of boards seems to take place. The same seems to be true 
about boards' evaluations of the presidents. There seems to 
be only a relatively infomal look at what the president is 
doing. There is no systanatic sotting down of role expectations 
for the president and then establishing some fom of feedback 
system so the president would know how the board feels he is 
achieving the goals set for liiia. 

In response to inquiries as to vAiether the board 
evaluates the college, a wide range of responses were 
elicited. Here the board members did feel that in one way or 
another they were evaluating the college. Those institutions 
that have recently undergone Middle States Association accreditation 
felt that that was a very valuable service that enabled than 
to get a handle on how effectively the institution was achieving 
its goals. Several board members felt that it was their role 
to be on campus and to raise questions of staff members in order 
to ascertain how well the college was doing. One hoard 
chaixinan indicated that he was developing a checklist to be used 
by the institution to give the trustees information as to the 
effectiveness of the operation of the college. 

Generally speaking, though, any fonn of evaluation 
of the college was at best infomal except in the area of 
fiscal supervision. Here board members vJio did respond in- 
dicated they tliought their business experience enabled than to • 
deal much more effectively with evaluating fiscal and administrative 
management of the college rather than the educational and teaching 
effectiveness of the institution. Only very indirect indicators 
of educational evaluation were mentidhed such as grading and 
attrition figures, Hiere seems to be no attanpt, though, at 
helping the trustees interpret the rather dubious implications 
that can be drawn from merely looking at grades and attrition 
nunbers . With few exceptions the chaiimen of the boards 
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interviewed were intrigued by the idea o£ a more systCTiatic 
evaluation of both the board's effectiveness as well as a more 
systematic kind of appraisal of the presidential role. (It 
is the author's hope that he has not stirred up a hornet ^s 
nest for his most cooperative colleagues. On the other hand, it 
would appear that the trustees owe to their chief executive 
officer some fom of systanatic feedback other than an annual 
letter indicating that 'Ve think you are doing a good job.") 

The orientation and inservice education of boards of trustees 

The next major section of the interviews dealt with 
the perceived need to orient new trustees and an analysis 
of the kinds of programs and activities that might be 
carried out as forms of inservice education for all members of 
boards of trustees. Based on the responses to the previous 
question dealing with how trustees learned their role, it is not 
surprising to note that very little positive information was 
gained regarding formalized types of orientation programs or 
inservice education programs for boards of trustees. The only 
type of activity that had any kind of frequency of response, 
though this was minimal, was the occasional trustee who when 
new to the board met with the president. One trustee indicated 
that the president gave him an orientation only after the trustee 
insisted that it be done. In other cases trustees mentioned 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm the annual meetings of the 
Association of Boards and Ctouncil of the Two Year Colleges and 
the annual Leadership Conferences sponsored by the New York 
State Board of Regents. Though some tiustees found these meetings 
informative, the majority of the trustees mentioning these 
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meetings indicated that they were adequate at best. One trustee 
suggested that the only advantage of the ABC meeting was the 
chance to meet with trustees from other colleges, TTie Regents 
convocation vtf^^ h<*ld to Ha nf even less value sitice it dealt 
with issues that were far too general and oriented more towards 
private college problems than to the very specific problems of 
governing community colleges in New York State. 

It is not surprising to note that there is a difference 
in perception as to what is being done at individual colleges. 
Chairmen of the boards of trustees had a greater feeling that 
something indeed was being done than the rank and file board 
members. Frequently chainnen stated, 'Yes, I do meet with nev; 
trustees;" •'Yes, the president will have a tour of the campus 
with new trustees;" "We will meet with thm over lunch and 
discuss the college." Interestingly, though, trustees at the 
same institutions were quite vague as to whether any kinds of 
orientation programs or inservice programs were indeed taking 
place. One trustee Indicated that his sole orientation occurred 
when he shared a ride to trustee meetings with another trustee. 

No differences can be gleaned from the responses 
from the different kinds of institutions. In one case where 
boards were made up mostly of charter members, there was a 
greater sense of orientation because of the iivvolvement of Dean 
Orvis with that board vAxen it was first formed. 

Several board members expressed the hypothesis that 
a systematic orientation program might not be necessary because 
of the long nine-year term for most trustees and comnensurate 
low level of attrition. It was their feeling that a board 
member can learn the ropes merely by attending board meetings. 
One is reminded of the interesting admonishment allegedly 
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attributed to a former Chancellor of the Board of Regents \A\o 
introduced new Regents to that august body with the advice that 
•'for the first year they can be stupid and frm then on it 
vas optional." Apparently there is more truth than fiction to 
that kind of posture. There is no systematic approach evident 
in the sample that would indicate any effort to raise the level 
of knowledge of board menfcers regarding the nature of the 
institution over which they have leadership, their particular 
roles as trustees, and the role of the total board in the 
overall governance of their college. 

Trustee atti tude towards the need for orientation and inservico 
education programs for members of boards of trustees 

With few exceptions all trustees interviewed felt 
positively towards the need to have some form of formalized 
orientation program for trustees when they joined boards. 
Those few trustees objecting qualified their responses, in- 
dicating that in certain cases trustees were already fairly 
sophisticated because of other experiences and probably did not 
need any formal program, or that there was not sufficient time 
to engage in a formal program. There was almost as great an 
unanimity in terms of the neea for regularized inservice education 
programs for all board members. The qualified exceptions, 
again, stressed the fact that time was a factor as well as the 
presumption of prior experience that would make such inservice 
programs redundant. It is stressed, however, that the negative 
responses to this inquiry were by far in the minority. 

While there was unanimity regarding the need for 
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sucli programs, there was hardly consensus regarding the kinds 
of activities and programs that would be most meaningful for 
trustees. The major factor which seeined to weigh against any 
kind of consistent reccxunendation was time. Though most 
trustees felt programs assisting them in their trusteeship 
were important, many indicated they could not expend a great deal 
of time in th^. 

If a consensus could be gleaned fron the variety of 
responses, it would suggest that both orientation programs 
and inservice programs for the total board should be essentially 
a locally organized activity and led by the chaiiman of the 
board of trustees and the president. There sealed to be little 
support frOTi most trustees for holding state-wide workshops. 
The fact that there is relatively little turnover among trustees 
led many to suggest that any process should be handled locally 
and in a manner that would minimize the time c<xnmitment on the 
part of the trustees . 

The leadership role of State University, the 
Association of Boards and Councils, and of the Board of Regents 
was raised by the interviewer. It was generally felt by the 
respondents that these external agencies might give sanction 
to such programs, might prepare materials that could be used 
locally, might at the annual meetings devote some special 
attention to new trustees, but that in general inservice programs 
and orientation programs should be o local matter. 

One trustee of the 33 interviewed proposed that 
maybe rather than having orientation and inservice programs 
done on either a local or state-wide basis, that the 
newly established Coordinating Regions of State University 
might be an appropriate compromise between having programs 
too provincial as apposed to having them too broad. 
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Most trustees felt that while the materials that were 
given to them both by their president as well as by other agencies 
were valuable, they felt that they did not have the time to do 
justice to them. Many trustees suggested the idea of having im- 
portant materials digested by the administration, or by the state, 
so that the important items could be more easily gleaned and 
understood. 

There seemed to be general consensus as to what information 
trustees desired which could provide an appropriate agenda for 
orientation or inservice education programs. Trustees wished to 
be brought vp to date on what is going on at the State level , 
particularly policy matter discussions of which they are not a 
part. Generally it was felt that new trustees should be given a 
fairly clear understanding of the history, purposes, facilities, 
staffing, organization, programming, and financing of their 
institution, as well as an introduction to what their local problems 
are. Many trustees expressed the need to have a cl^ar-cut job 
discription written for them outlining their duties as trustees and 
the role and functions of the full board. There was much concern 
indicated regarding the legal functions of a board of trustees 
as defined in Conmunity College Law as contrasted to the powers 
assumed by the local sponsors. Lastly, several trustees expressed 
the advantage of going to national as opposed to state meetings 
in order to gain a firmer understanding of national trends, because 
they felt in New York State we have become too provincial. As 
stated in a previous section, one community college board had 
become quite active in the Association of Comunity College Trustees 
and strongly urged the author to make mention of the valuable con- 
tribution this now organization is making to the community college 
movement. 

Following the open-ended questions discussed above, a 
checklist itemizing 25 different kinds of activities or programs 
that have been used, or advocated for use, was given to each 
respondent. Each person was asked to indicate either 
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(a) whether they felt a particular item was 
currently being used by their institution, 

(b) whether they felt the item was not being used 
and they were not particularly interested in 
seeing it inplemented, or 

(c) whether they felt tljd' i^dea was a good on© 
that was not currently implemented at 
their college. 

The general results from that checklist by and large 
confirmed the interview data previously discussed. In response to 
the need for formal programs to orient new board mergers, 25 
trustees indicated that it was a good idea, six thought that they 
were indeed actually doing it at their institution, and only one 
trustee gave a negative response. For formal inservice programs, 
22 trustees felt it was a good idea, five indicated that they were 
engaged in such programs, and five thought the programs would not 
be useful. (All presidents felt that they were good ideas or that 
tJiey were already practicing some form of them at Ijhe present time.) 

Specific techniques itemized on the checklist met by and 
large with fairly consistent responses (see Sunmary in Appendix 3). 
It should be noted that the foiroulation of the checklist of techniques 
for educating boards came in part frcan an analysis of the literature 
about boards of trustees. Since the bulk of the literature was 
geared more towards the four -year institutions, and universities 
rather than locally spcxisored two-year public colleges certain 
items on the checklist were not appropriate and, therefore, i Hi cited 
^ generally negative responses from the interviewees. For example, 
involvement in the agenda setting, sending monthly reports from the 
college, rotating memberships m caimittees, attending board 
meetings, having board meetings on canpus, having ccmmittee meetings 
cn canpus, were all viewed with minimal enthusiasm by the respondents 
largely because they appeared to be in^propriate for the kinds of 
institutions analyzed. Trustees interviewed felt that they did have 
a role in agenda setting at all six institutions. Board meetings 
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in each case were hold on campus and cai a nxmthly basis. Most 
respondents felt that it would be a good idea to have at least one 
meeting a year devoted to issues and trends regarding hi^er 
education. They felt, recognizing the time problem, that visiting 
other institutions and discussing issues with other trustees would 
be a valuable activity. Twenty-five of the responding trustees felt 
that a self -study of the board regarding its role, function, 
attitudes and effectiveness was a good idea. Only me trustee did 
not think so, and six trustees felt they were actually engaged in 
it. All of the presidents felt that it was a valuable idea. 

Most trustees indicated that they were doing about as much 
work as they legitimately could on behalf of their institution. 
Some trustees cojiroen ted that while they personally were doing 
sufficient work, they thought that their peers were not. Most of 
the respondents felt that having discussions with students and 
staff was a good idea. About half indicated that they were already 
doing it, the other half thought it was worthwhile doing. Several 
trustees expressed concern of bypassing traditional lines of 
authority by dealing directly with students and faculty without the 
president. By and large there was concurrence between the responses 
to the checklist given by the presidents and their trustees. 

The suggestiai receiving the largest number of negative 
responses from trustees dealt with having meetings issue-oriented 
rather than detail-oriented. On the other hand, trustees did feel 
that maybe one meeting per year could be devoted to a specific 
trend or issue. The fact that trustees felt that they could not 
devote each meeting to a single issue reflects in part the kinds 
of topics which are taken up at trustee meetings. This particular 
issue will be discussed later in the report. 
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STRATHGIRS USHD TO RESOLVE DIFFERENCES OF OPINION, 
PHIU)S0P11Y OR PRACTICE BETWEEN PRESIDENTS AND TRUSTEES 

It was hoped that by interviewing both presidents and 
trustees the author could gain some insights as to the differences 
which crop \xp between the president and his board of trustees and 
the ways by which these differences are resolved. The author was 
not looking for those major confroitations on which the job of the 
president might hinge, but was hoping to gain some understanding 
of strategies to resolve the kinds of noimal differences of attitude 
or practice that inevitably occur between a governing board and its 
chief executive officer, the president. One of the fundamental 
motivations for this study was the author* s own experience in the 
resolution of differences with his own board of trustees • 

Even though the interviewer felt that he established 
sufficient rapport with both the presidents and the trustees, it was 
difficult to gain a real perspective of conflict resolution. In- 
variably trustees seemed to be protective of their president in 
the presence of a relative stranger and were not willing to admit, 
except in exceptional cases, that any differences did indeed occur. 
If the harmcwy that alleges to exist truly does, it is little 
wonder that many of the trustees feel that they are merely rubber 
stamps, since repeatedly and at different institutions the trustees 
indicated that in the final analysis 'Ve go along with what the 
president wants." 

In spite of the above mentioned ijipediments to gaining 
as much infomation as was initially hoped, there are some con- 
clusions that can be reported which might be of benefit to the 
author's colleagues. 

If it is possible to make generalizations from six cases, 
it would appear that "first" presidents with their charter boards 
of trustees seem to have a much closer relationship than those 
presidents who have come to institutions following other presidents 
and having trustees other than the charter group. The concept of 
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a •'honeymoon" referred to by many presidents, does occur but seems 
to last longer when the college is new and when the first president 
is still working with the first board of trustees • The reasons for 
this ••honeymoon" period would be, it seems to the author, a very 
interesting study • One could hypothesize that the first board of 
trustees and its first president learn and grow together and, 
hence, have a greater tendency to share a common philosophy and 
set of attitudes. There is, of course, also the sense of exhilaration 
of working together on something new, A second or third president 
coming in with a board of trustees which has already had both the 
experience of a previous president as well as turnover in their 
own ranks, has less unanimity of understanding and feeling and 
less sense of comradeship. In c»ie sense, a new president is still 
"their boy,*' but it is not quite the same as the relationship 
between a first president and the charter board of trustees. 

Particular strategies that were mentioned by trustees and 
presidents as vehicles by which ccmiKm understanding can be obtained 
ranged from "giving in to them when they want me to,'* to having 
the president deal individually and privately with each trustee 
until a c(»*isensus is achieved on a crucial issue, to having a trustee 
claim, •Veil after all he is the president so we should go along 
with him.^' The experienced colleagues of the author appear to have 
a tendency not to push hard m issues they sense are going to 
create 4issension among the trustees. It is more likely to be 
their strategy to privately enlist the sipport of trustees they think 
are sympathetic to their position and have those trustees '•work 
on the others.'' (If per chance an, issue is joined at a meeting, the 
prudent president backs off before it becones cause celeb re .) 

From the trustees' point of view, at least from those 
who were willing to discuss this with any candor, it was indicated 
that they relied heavily on the president for educational inputs, 
but they felt that their own experience in business and their 
knowledge of the conmunity gave them the right to be the deciding 
factor on those issues. Apparently, this division of "labor" works 
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at one college expressing this strategy. 

In certain cases a few trustees interviewed felt that they 
personally were isolated from their own colleagues and that the 
president and the other trustees were lined up against them. They were 
the ones having conflict, not the president and the board* 

Lastly, it is inportant to mention that in most of the 
colleges used in the sanple, the relationship between the board of " 
trustees and the sponsor is a very crucial caie. In most cases 
tlie sponsor exercises a great deal of control and authority over 
many of the operations of the colleges. In these cases it seemed 
clear that the president and the board of trustees are more likely 
to be allies against the ccxnnon enemy, *'the sponsor,'^ rather than 
having the president and the board of trustees antagonists. If 
and when legislation changes and boards of trustees are given full 
authority and power over policy making and fiscal affairs of the 
institutions they are sipposed to govern, a different kind of 
response might bo elicited to the question of conflict resolution 
between boards and presidents. It happens to be the author^ s 
fortunate situation to have a sponsor that does not intrude itself 
in the affairs of his institution. Consequently, his own board 
exercises the traditional authority and power that boards of trustees 
typically have. The author *s own interests in this issue, therefore, 
may be unique in New York State. 

Differences in presidential style and personal philosophy 
also appear to play a role in minimizing certain kinds of con- 
flicts which the author has experienced. In a few instances it 
would appear that the lack of conflict between presidents and trustees 
reflects a philosophical kinship. In other words, conflict issues 
which were reported on certain campuses resulted from the fact that 
significant differences in attitude existed between the president and 
the trustees regarding issues such as censorship of the student 
newspaper, drug use by students, and controversial speakers on 
campus. On other canpuses where conflict was not reported, where 
indeed harmony seemed to be the case, the president tended to be as 
"hard-lined*' as the trustees in terms of attitudes towards ^'liberal" 
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activities whicli tended to create conflicts on other campuses. 

Finally, knowing when to retreat without sacrificing 
fundamental principles seemed to be the appropriate posture for the 
judicious president. 
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ISSUES DEALING WITH THE MISSION 
OF THE COMPREHENSIVE (X^WLNITY COLLEGE 



Specific mission as viewed by trustees 

Each trustee interviewed was asked to define the mission and 
functions of his college. After the initial response, trustees were 
probed to identify other functions which might not have been 
mentioned as part of their first answer. The vast majority of 
trustees indicated initially that the main purpose of their in- 
stitution was generally to serve the post -secondary age population 
and particularly those who otherwise would not be able to go to 
other types of higher institutions. Many mentioned the low cost 
as a major benefit of the locally supported community college. Of 
the 33 trustees interviewed, 20 responded as mentioned above. 
Several, however, qualified their response by using such phrases 
as "students who were motivated," "students who could benefit," 
"students who could profit from the offerings of the community 
college." Responses were also airplified by indicating the need to 
enable local graduates to prepare for jobs as well as satisfy. their 
perscmal needs. 

Contrasted to the twenty that responded in rather general 
terms, others made specific initial responses. For example, three 
identified occupational programs at the outset, and two mentioned 
the liberal arts transfer function as the first item. Interestingly, 
though, two trustees actually questioned the function of the community 
college in response to the question --one by suggesting that the 
college should really be a four-year institution and the other by 
stating that the college was not actually needed. 

One trustee coined, what the author feels, an interesting 
phrase that covers mission statements mentioned by others by 
stating that the function of his COTimmity college ideally was "to 
prepare students for a better living and to live better." The 
twenty respondents who were identified earlier probably would 
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subscribe to tliat kind of statement. Only one trustee used the 
niotto of State University as his response, that is, "Let each 
become all he is capable of being/' Generally, most of the responses 
essentially reflected that philosophy. 

The theoreticians of the comnunity college movement would 
rate commiaiity services and continuing education also as major 
functions of the college, yet, no trustees mentioned this function 
at the outset even though fourteen did in one way or another allude 
to this aspect of the conwunity college mission* Also, theoreticians 
of the community college movement would rate very highly the 
counseling and guidance function for the ccMimunity college. No 
trustee, even when probed, mentioned this very vital purpose of 
tlie comprehensive coimunity college. In fairness to the respondents, 
however, it might be presuned to be implicit by the kinds of 
responses which they made dealing with low cost to students, 
service to disadvantaged students, and allowing students to have a 
chance to succeed who would not otherwise be able to. The fact 
that counseling services were not even mentioned may be an 
indicator of a problem between the stated philosophy which most 
trustees were able to articulate and an understanding of the pro- 
grammatic irr?>Iications of that philosophy. 

How did the trustees come to learn of or believe in the mission of 
the comprehensive community college 

Of the 33 trustees interviewed only six made any reference 
to becoming acquainted with the function or mission of the community 
college after becoming a trustee. Of the six, five indicated 
that the president played a key role in orienting them to the mission 
of the college. One indicated that interviewing presidential 
candidates played a major factor in his understanding the functions 
of the college. Tlie vast majority of the trustees, 26 specifically, 
indicated that their conception of what a ccMimunity college should 
be predated their trusteeship and came largely from their own 
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l)crsonal experiences or personal philosophy of life as giiir40u 
through community activities or, as in a few cases, by not having 
had a chance to go to college themselves. The role of the State 
or outside organizations was barely mentioned as a source of 
information by which board members came to believe in the mission 
of the ccrmniiiity college. 

The fact that no trustee mentioned the counseling function 
and the fact that the community service function was not 
significantly referred to would seem to indicate that if the 
presidents themselves believed in these as vital functions of the 
comprehensive community college, more education has to be done in * 
bringing the trustees along to accept and sqpport them* 

Lastly, there was one trustee who indicated that he did 
not know whether he personally believed in the mission of. the 
college even though he was able to artiojlate its purposes. 

Trustees* perception of programnatic areas not presently being 
served by their college 

After having the trustees indicate what they viewed to 
be the mission of their college, the author then asked where they 
felt there were programatic gaps in fulfilling that mission. 
They were also asked to indicate the inpediments to inclement ing 
the gaps as they saw them. At four of the six colleges visited, 
the majority of the trustees indicated that the college was doing all 
that it should be doing. One trustee thought they might even be 
doing too much. In other cases the trustees expressed confidence 
that if there were gaps they were under review by the administration* 
and, therefore, they personally were not concerned. In total, 
fourteen trustees at four different institutions expressed this kind 
of attitude. 

Ten trustees from three institutions indicated that they 
should be doing more in areas of cultural events and community 
service, both in terms of off -campus programing as well as more use 
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of the campus by the citizens of the service area. Only seven of 
the 33 tnistecs interviewed felt that their institution was not 
doing enough in the areas of career education and only three 
trustees at three separate institutions felt that they probably 
should be doing more to fulfill the open enrollment commitment by 
working more with blacks, disadvantaged students, and possibly 
working with inmates in local prisons. 

For those individuals who felt that the institutions 
they represented were not doing all they should, nine indicated that 
lack of appropriate facilities was the major inpediment. At one 
institution a new campus is being constructed, and hence when the 
facilities problem was mentioned, the hope was that once the new 
canpus was completed this would cease to be an in^^ediment. At 
four different colleges five trustees indicated that they felt 
faculty attitudes were an inpediment to fully implementing the 
conprehensive mission of the conmunity college. At two institutions 
two trustees were concerned about the public reaction to affording 
full opportunity because of the ^'kinds'* of students such programs 
would bring to the campus, Oie trustee, on the other hand, felt 
that there was too much emphasis on the liberal arts at his college 
because by implementing liberal arts programs radical type students 
would come to the campus • 

Money, of course, was mentioned by trustees as an in^diment 
to implementing certain programs. In particular money was needed to 
staff the types of programs they felt the colleges lacked. Lastly, 
five trustees at three institutions felt that while they were not 
doing all they should be doing, a beginning was made and the inpediment 
was merely time rather than resistance to implementing new programs 
or services, 

Siimnary of results frCTi the checklist on activities/programs/attitudes 

A checklist of activities which included some 35 different 
items representing programs, attitudes, or activities which exist at 
comminity colleges was given to each respondent. Many of the ideas 
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for the itejns m tho checklist were selected from college catalogues 
particularly those that wore used in the san^le. The respondents 
were asked to hypothesize their vision of an ideal comprehensive 
corrmunity college and then rate each of the items oti the checklist 
according to a five-point scale as follows: 

5 - if they felt the item was inperative-^necessary 
to carry out the educational mission of their 
idealized conqprehensive college; 
4 - if the education mission would likely be 

hanpered if that particular item were not done; 
3 - desirable- -the item would definitely contribute 

to the educational mission of the college; 
2 - would be nice to do; 
1 - probably not really necessary. 

Three items on the checklist were included to test the respondents use 
of the full range of one through five of the scale. 

Some of the items on the checklist were couched in pro- 
fessional jargon which led some respondents to ask the interviewer to 
interpret the statements • It is entirely possible that in 
interpreting the meaning of a particular item the interviewer in- 
advertently led the respondent to a particular rating. 

While the respondents were asked to use a nunerical 
system to indicate their XcvO of preference, this sumary will not 
attenpt to use quantifying techniques in analyzing the data. On 
the other hand it is possible to "eyeball" the responses and gain 
some kind of feel for sane of the differences which seem to occur be- 
tween presidents and trustees. It is also possible to observe sme 
inconsistencies in response between the checklist and the interview 
for particular individuals. It is the author's conjecture, however, 
that the inconsistencies which do appear are less fact than lack of 
sufficient information to understand the inplications of an issue. 
For exanple^ in the interview, one trustee felt that one of the 
areas in which his institution was derelict was in the occupational 
and trade education functions. He could articulate the need for 
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his college to sc!*ve this particular kind of function as opposed to 
t)io nioro traditional liberal arts oriented mission, On the other 
hand, when he responded to the checklist, he rated one^year certificate 
programs very low* It would appear to the author that rather than 
representing an inconsistency, it represents the fact that this 
particular trustee was not aware that the one-year certificate pro- 
gram is exactly the vehicle by which the college can implement the 
kind of career programs he desires* 

While no trustee during the interview indicated the 
counseling and student services function of the community college 
as one of its major missions, with rare exception trustees rated 
those items on the checklist with either five or four. For these 
kinds of activities trustees and presidents were in close harTnc»iy» 

On the other hand, when questioned, many trustees 
referred to the coiimunity services function, yet by and large they 
tended to rate items on the checklist that referred to these 
activities as less important than one might have expected based on 
the verbal responses and as less important than did their presidents* 

Other inconsistencies also showed vp which also probably 
related more to the lack of understanding of the iirplications of a 
particular point of view rather than a fundamental inconsistency of 
philosophy. Ntost trustees verbally expressed the need for tb^^ 
institution to serve all youth of the sendee area. They expressed 
in one way or another the commitment to full opportunity, in one 
way or another they asserted that the purpose of the college was to 
serve students who might not otherwise have a chance to go elsewhere. 
Yet, items on the checklist which would help implement their 
vision of the mission such as a liberal financial aid program for 
needy students, special recruiting for disadvantaged students, 
remedial and developmental programs, tended to receive lower 
ratings than might have been expected from their verbal responses. 
On these kinds of activities the presidents tended to rate them 
higher than the trustees. The author again feels that this 
reflects not a difference in fundamental philosophy but a difference 
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in unUorstancling the signific^incc of certain activities in the 
inplcmentation of a particular pfiilosophy. 

With little exception, for those activities mentioned on 
the checklist referring to career programs, to counseling for 
vocational purposes, to conparability of status of faculty of 
career programs with thbse of liberal arts programs, there was 
remarkable consistency between presidents and trustees and at a 
higli level. of inportance on the rating scale. Conversely, except 
for one or two, the feeling that there should be special scholarships 
for intercollegiate athletics was rated exceedingly low. In other 
words, most of the respondents, both presidents and trustees, saw 
such scholarships as inconsistent with the mission of a cc»n)rehensive 
community college, 

• Though it may not be warrented, the author seems to be 
able to detect a relationship between certain strong feelings of 
a particular president and the respwises given by his trustees. 
For exanple, one institution with a prior tradition of having no 
off-canpus activities and having veiy little enphasis for evening 
cultural programs now has a new president who has expressed strong 
enphasis in this direction* The trustees* responses almost 
paralleled the presidential response indicating, it seems to the 
author, a significant educational impact by the president on the 
board. 

A response to one particular item somewhat confuses the 
author. The concept of year-round operation would appear to be 
fiimly established in educational circles, yet both presidential and 
trustee responses to this item tended toward the lower end of the 
inportance scale. It is quite possible that the respcaidents confused 
the phrase Wear- round cperat ion*' with some of the experimental 
"balanced calendars" and hence gave this item a lower rating. The 
intention of the author in including 'year-round operation*' was 
the conception of having program offerings available to students at 
the students* convenience. 

Because on the author's own canpus the issue of the 
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col lege newspaper had a groat deal of attention over the years, 
respondents were asked to rate the intportiinco of the concept of 
mconsored student publications. On this item the presidents as 
well as the trustees were not very far apart nor were they, in the 
author's opinion, particularly *'libetar'. Presidential responses 
ranged from "1" for one president to ''S^' for one president, the 
other four presidents rating them "2", ''S" and "4", Trustee 
responses similarly ran the range but were generally lower. It 
was interesting to note that one trustee said that he was going to 
rate it because *'if they want us to censor the paper, we might 
as well rui it," On the other side of the scale, one trustee 
asked if he could rate it "0" because "1" was not low enough. 
Oae trustee raised with the author^the question of what was meant 
by "censorship". The interviewer suggested that censorship as meant 
on the checklist inplied a pre- audit of what was to be printed in 
the student newspaper. With that knowledge the respondent answered 
"S". There may be a clue in this exchange, for in many of the 
issues where trustees and presidents seemed to differ on functions 
it was because of a lack of clarity of the trustees* role in a 
pre -versus post -audit of institutional activities. 

For those readers who may be interested in the specific 
responses on the checklist ccxiparing trustees with presidents, refer 
to Appendix 4 in which the sunmaries are given. The identification 
of the institutions are withheld although the key will allow canparing 
a particular set of trustees with their president. 
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GHNERALI NATIONS AND REOONMENn/VTIONS 



This concluding section of the study vdll be an attenpt to 
draw some generalizations and make recoirwendations based on the data 
gained from the interviews conducted at the six canmunity colleges. 
The reader should keep in mind what is obvious to the author, 
The author has a personal vested Interest in the study because of 
his own role as a comrriunity college president working with a board 
of trustees. He further has personal knowledge and experiences 
which, for better or worse, enabled him to make interpretations of 
the data gained through the interviews and put them into a cmtext 
that some other student of the topic migjit not be able to do. 
Whether this renders the judgjnent more valid or not is ip to the 
reader to decide. The fact remains that this section of the report 
may present conclusions that might not otherwise have been presented 
had the study been done by a more detached observer. 

One additional context for the recommendations and 
generalizations should be mentioned. The period the author had for 
this study was the Fall semester of 1972, that is, only four months 
were available for the project. The process of interviewing 
thirty- three trustees and six presidents enabled the author to gain 
a tremendous amount of data. Unfortunately, the time frame for 
the project made it inpossible to make full use of all the information 
obtained. Ideally, another semester could have been spent in 
thought, refining the data, followup interviews to test some of 
the conclusions, and, thereby, possibly coming to more definitive 
conclusions and reconmendations. If the reader will keep these two 
caveats in mind, the following generalizations and recommendations 
are offered for the reader* s information and use. 

1. Boards of trustees which are essentially self-perpetuating 
appear to (a) have a much clearer vision and understanding of how 
they should function both as a board and as individual trustees, and 
(b) have a more precise understanding of the mission of their 
conprehensive comrnmity college and the programmatic implications 
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for fulfilling that mission. It is reconroonded, therefore, that 
boards of trustees and the appointing bodies under which they now 
must operate work out arrangements whereby boards thmselves have 
a major input in nominating successor trustees* The board Involved 
in this nominating process should engage in an analysis of the 
kinds of special talents and representative constituencies they 
feel are needed in order for the board to function more effectively 
in the interests of both the college and the cornmmity the college 
serves . 

2. There is a clear recognized need for the develo^Hnent of 
organized programs both to oriait trustees and for the continuing 
inservice education of all trustees. There seems to be further con- 
sensus that such programs should be organized largely around local 
institutional problems and issues, but not at the total neglect of 
the larger higher educational scene both within New York State and the 
Nation. The strategy of education of trustees should start with 

the specific and lead to the. general rather than the other way 
around. It is reccMimended that the chairman of the board of 
trustees with the president of the college take the leadership 
role in developing such prograins. It is further recommended that 
the sanctioning of the need for these programs come from both the 
State Lfniversity and its Board of Trustees and the Associatioii of 
Boards and Councils. It would ^ear that without this sanctioning 
local boards are not likely to fully recognize the need. 

3. By and large the role e)q)ectation of trustees as board 
members as well as the functioning of the full board is not clearly 
understood nor is there anything that would represent consensus as 
to what a trustee or board should and could indeed be doing. While 
most board members verbalize the distinction between policy and 
operation, there seems to be little evidence that the distinctions are 
actually practiced when it canes to the functioning of particular 
boards of trustees in the sanple study. The feeling ainong many 
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tnistees--in some cases overtly expressed and in other cases only 
inq[)lied--was that the boards are merely rubber stamps for the 
administration. To the author this feeling of impotence seems to 
grow out of the fact that boards engage in unnecessary activities. 
For example, certain boards review all vouchers prior to payment 
even though the purchase, already made, was based upon an approved 
budget. Some boards approve all requests for the use of the campus 
facilitiei? by outside organizations. Some boards approve each 
specific event at which the usp of beer is requested by student 
organizations on the canpus. Some boards are involved in approving 
the hiring of all professional enployees. Some boards involve 
themselves in interviewing and approving candidates for administrative 
positions as low as division heads. Lastly, at least one board 
approves all travel requests. It is little wonder that trustees 
feel that they are merely acting as rubber stamps for the president 
when they engage in these kinds of practices. It is also little 
wonder that trustees conplain of lack of time to study or deal 
with "important" issues when meetings are consumed by pro foma 
appipvals. It can be concluded that if a board establishes a policy 
for the use of alcohol on campus and then itself must approve the 
use of alcohol for each event, it does not clearly understand the 
distinction between policy making and administration. It is 
recommended, therefore, that clearly defined statements regarding the 
role expectation of the board members and the functioning of those 
boards be devcJcped by an appropriate neutral and objective agency 
but in cooperation with the presidents and trustees of the 
community colleges. Such role expectations should include a 
definition of trustee and board duties and a clear delineation of the 
authority and powers boards have. It should also clear up an 
issue of major concern and difference among boards dealing with an 
expectation of the time investment to be made by trustees. 

It is further recommended that under the leadership of the 
president and chairman of the board of trustees that boards engage 
in a concerted effort to self-study tJieir own functioning purposes 
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in order to develop a statement of goals and expectaticms for 
themselves as a board. At the end of a predetemined time the 
board should then engage in a follow-i^) self -study to ascertain to 
what extent they have met their own goals. For these particular 
recommendations it might be helpful to consider the use of a 
university that has the capability of detachment to help work with a 
select committee of presidents and trustees in the development of 
guidelines for self-study as well as guidelines for role definition 
for boards of trustees . 

4. It can generally concluded from the six institutions 
studied that each board functions differently from the others and 
it can further be inferred that these distinctions are not 
necessarily because of the differences in Plan A or C of Conmunity 
College Law. The fact that one board feels the need to preapprove all 
travel and other boards do not would imply differences in how 
boards interpret the law and their mission and fmction* It is 
reconmended that a study be uidertaken to analyze in more detail 

what boards indeed do, what they see as mandated functions, and 

what they take upon themselves to carry out* This study should 

not ignore, as did the author's study, the very unique and at times 

strained relationship between boards of trustees and their 

sponsoring agency. Clearly, reccxnnendations that may grow out of 

this kind of analysis may include the need to change sc»ne of the 

laws, for based on the author's brief review, some of the responsibilities 

boards took upon themselves were matters of interpretation of the 

State law. 

5, With a relatively small san^le it is difficult to 
generalize a universal truth except that the following posit grows 
both from the study and the author's own experience. There seems 
to be a distinction in role and understanding of that role between 
male and female trustees. For those who might be interested in 
equality of treatment between the sexes, an enlightening study 
might be appropriate to ascertain whether the apparent role 
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distinction is real or not . 



6, By and large most trustees interviewed were concerned 
about the time it took to read all of the necessary literature 
tliat presidents and outside agencies send to them. Many 
trustees suggested that there should be some fom of digesting 
service of such literature so that they did not have to spend »u 
much time to read through the voluminous literature to glean the 
important points. It is reccminended, therefore, that some 
appropriate agency such as the Association of Boards and Councils, 
or a university, or the State Uhiversity establish an office that 
would analyze all relevant literature and digest or annotate it 
for trustees. Such literature should deal with H)-to-date topics 
of concern in the community college movement, should be both issue 
oriented as well as general, and most importantly, should keep the 
trustee up-to-date as to what is going on in Albany, A model for 
such a literature service center can be found in the Instructional 
Niaterials Service center in the Department of Education of Cornell 
Uhiversity, 

7, It caji be generally concluded that both presidents and 
trustees have felt that the central administration of State University 
has been of little value in helping them become better aware of 

the functioning and role of boards of trustees. Only two 

- » 

trustees at one institution mentioned any positive help gained from 
State Iftiiversity and that was when the board was first formed. This 
concern of the lack of responsiveness of State University has been 
voiced elsewhere, llio author makes no recommendations regarding 
this rather serious problem knowing that at the present time this 
very issue is undergoing a great deal of self- study and scrutiny 
within State Uhiversity, It is the author's hope that if future 
studies touch on this issi^ a more positive view toward the role of 
State Uhiversity will be found. 
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8. Nfost trustees interviewed indicated that valu9i)le 
information and insights came from discussions with board 
members of otiier institutions. They admitted, however, that these 
came infrequently and largely at the annual meeting of the ABC. 
Related to this feeling is the generalization gained from the 
study that each board seems to be blissfully innocent of what 
other boards do and to a certain extent totally unaware of what 
they as a board may be doing right or wrong. Each board seems to 
have a marvelous sense of provincial pride. It is not the author^ s 
intention that that pride be shattered. On the other hand, it is 
his feeling that some cold objective light could be shed by a 
better system of interchange between boards so that they might 
better understantl themselves as a board as well as the realities 
of tlie outside world. It is reconnvended, therefore, that some 
agency sponsor, possibly m the regional basis, opportunities for 
boards of trustees^ to get together and to discuss issue oriented 
problems and the methods by which boards seek to resolve them. 
It is proposed that these sessions deal not with the generalities 
but with down-to-earth operational tasks that boards themselves 
undertake and allow other boards to be used as feedback mechanisms 
so that each board may have the insights of outsiders as to their 
own functioning and operations. The use of consulta/iU fxom 
universities to help in this process may be beneficial though it is 
entirely possible that the talent which is represented on boards 
would be able to conduct the sessions for themselves. It would be 
further recoimended that the chairmen of the boards of trustees' 
with their presidents take the initiative in establishing these 
exchange sessions. 
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9. It was found that most trustees could in their own words 
and in varying ways express the general mission of the conprehensive 
community college, particularly those functions that related to the 
more traditional teaching role in the liberal arts and career programs. 
Enphases differed, but it can be concluded that trustees generally 
accepted the career function as of equal in5X)rtance to the transfer 
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fiaiction. To a lesser degree it was found that trustees were either 
unaware or unconvinced of the wide range of cc»nmunity service 
activities that conmunity colleges should engage in. And lastly 
it was noted that nc trustees, except upon the probe of the checklist, 
even mentioned counseling as one of the fundamental missions of 
the comprehensive conmunity college. On the other hand it was 
found that the presidents were fully committed to and could 
articulate these latter two conmitments of the college. It was 
further noted that once presidents and board meni^ers were asked to 
define the gaps in programming that they felt were needed to fulr 
fill the mission of their college, it was the presidents who could 
articulate these gaps more clearly and effectively than board 
members. It is the author's assertion and recommendation that if 
indeed presidents feel as they do when they expressed these con- 
cerns to the author, they themselves have an educational function 
to carry out with their boards in terms of bringing them along 
to a cornnon vision of the mission of their own institutions. This 
task seems to particularly relate to the whole spectrum of counseling 
and advisory services and the wide range of programmatic and service 
activities subsumed mder the rubric ^'community services." 

10. It is clear from the project that a study of just the 
relationship between the president and the board does not give the 
full picture of the dynamics of educational needs at local comunity 
colleges , The relationship between the board and the president 
on the one hand, and the sponsor on the other is also in need of 
study. It seems apparent that while it is up to the president to 
help educate his board, the president and the board together must 
develop strategies to educate the sponsor. Clearly this task of 
educating the sponsor cannot be done aione and locally. Sanctioning 
from a much higher level is necessary in order that sponsors become 
convinced of how boards pf trustees should truly function and how * 
the boards* functioning atid overseeing of the institution differs 
from that of the sponsor. Until the law changes, this is a 
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high priority issue nt irost coimmiivity colleges in Now York State. 

And until the law changps, it is recornnended that follow-up 

studies, be made that migjht parallel strategies used by the author 

in ajialyzing the dynamics that takes place between college trustees, 

presidents, and the sponsor. One trustee summed it \xp when asked 

whether he felt boards of trustees needed insorvice education. 

His response was "No, it is the sponsor that needs the education," 

Tliough this was the response from only one trustee, the author is 

confident that it would be echoed by almost all who were interviewed. v 

11. The author is hesitant to draw what may be a very tentious 
conclusion, but because of his own experience and because of the 
insights gained from the sample institutions, he would liypothesize 
that there is a different dynamic which takes place between a 
charter board of trustees and its first president and the relation- 
ship between subsequent presidents and non-charter boards of 
trustees* The hints at the difference in dynamics were very 
subtle but they may nevertheless indicate some challenging areas of 
further study that might be useful; for it is the author^s 
contention that the relationship between the charter board and its 
president tends to extend the 'lioneymoon" for a much longer period of 
time. Whether this is to the advantage of the institution or not 
remains to be seen. Clearly, the president enjoys an enviable 
situation when that "honeymoon" exists* The task of a study then 
would be to analyze the dynamics and the ways by which these 
relationships have an effect on the college. 

12. Lastly, it is strongly reccxranended that somewhere in the 
State system a center for research and development for the conmunity 
college system be established. The fact that each of the trustees 
interviewed and their presidents felt a relative isolation from 
what was gping on, the fact that each board seems to operate in its 
own style, in its own way, and in maiy cases with its own understanding 

O 
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or misunderstanding of how it should function leads the author 
to conclude that a more systematic analysis of vtfiat indeed is 
taking place in New York State should be undertaken. A research 
center whose exclusive mission is the study of the colleges in 
New York State is sorely needed. In the author's opinion the 
lack of such a center has kept the community college movement 
in New York State from operating as a single system. The 
author makes no reconmendations of greater importance than this 
one. 
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APPliNDIX 1 

IhTTERVIEW QlffiSTIONNAIRE FOR TRUSTEES 

Naine _ College 

I. BASIC DATA (fill in where possible in advance) 

A. Date appointed to boar d Years of service Qiarter/Replacement 

B. Office held^ _J ______ 

C. Conmittees (w/of f ice) 

D. Occupation (title) , 

E* Educatio n . " ^ ^ ' , ■ . . . ' ^ ; 

F. Nature of appointment _ _________ 

G. Do you know why you were appointed to board? Why? 



II, NATURE OF BOARD, BOARD»S ROLE AND FUNCTIONING 
A. How are board nieirf^ers actually selected ?_ 



1, Are defined or undefined criteria used? (e.g*, balance, geography, 
occupation, talent) ' 



2. Should board have different representation? [e.g., labor/trades, 
minority, poor, students, alumni, faculty (acadmic)]? 

What type? 



B. What do you view as the major responsibilities of the board? 
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I. Wliat do you sec as your rolo? _ 
J, How did you learn your ro]o? 



C, Do you think role or functioning of a comnunity college board is different 
fix>m boards of other types of higher institutions? (e.g. , more 
supervision over local affairs, more responsive more quickly) \ 

!• If yes, how? If no, why? 



n. How are agenda for board meetings prepared? 



1 . By whom? 



2. Who really has inputs? 



E. IVho conducts board meetings? (really) 
!• Whore are board meetings held? 



F. How does the board obtain data or information for decision making? 



1, Which is more iinportant-- staff or board committee input? 



2, IVhere are cormittee meetings held? 



G. Do you feel the president really levels jjfi^jjlhe board? _______ or with 

specific members of the board? 



H. Is board just a "rubber stamp"? 



1. The board as a 




I, Does the presid ent or the irman evaluate the contribution of 

individual board members' 



2, How? (process, ro^St^ informally, secretly or with knowledge of 
board, use of third party) 
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J. Does fuir board evaluate: 

.1. Itself? ____ How? (as above) 

2, The pros ident? How? (as above) 

3. The college? ^ How? (as above) 

in. EDUCATION OF BOARD (use check list) 

A. Is there any type of formal orientation for new trustees? 
1. What is done? 



2. Is it effective? ^ 

3. How would you change it? 



4» Would you want outside help? _____ What? 
5» 'President's specific role? 



B. Are there any kinds of programs or activities for the inservice education 
of the total board? 

1, What is done? 



2. Effective? ' 

3. How would you change it? 

4. Would you want outside help? What? 

5. President's specific role? 



C. Do you feel there is a need to educate board regarding unique mission of 
the comprehensive community college? ^ Why? 
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1. Ilow? 

2. President's sjjccific role? . ■ ' 

D. In educating or orienting the board what has been done by: 

1. SUNY Central 

2. SUNY Units , ' 

3. Other universities 

4. The State Trustee's Assn. 

5. AAJC 

6. Journals 

7. college staff and students _ 

8. Others? 

E. Do you feel there is a need for more formal ways of: 

1. Orienting new trustees? How? 



2. Training for all trustees? ______ How? 



F. What do you think should be done by? 

1. SUNY Central 

2. SUNY Units 
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3. Other universities 



4. The State Trustee's Assn. 

5. AAJC 



6. Journals 



7. College staff and students 

8. Others? 
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IV. ISSUES imiNG COMPRFJIENSIVENESS 

(Regardless of how you define comprehensiveness because we might differ) 
(use check list) 

A* IVhat are goals and purposes of your college? 



1. How did you learn of them? (president?) 



2. Do you agree with them? 



B, What areas of comprehensiveness don ^t you have now that you think you 
should have? 



1. What are the impediments to implementing? 



2. Role of board of trustees? 



C* What is decision making process that is followed to add new educational 
offering? ^ 



1, Role of advisory councils? 



2. Involvement of local or regional manpower councils? 



3. Liaison with other agencies? 
D, What is process to delete them? 



E, \Vhy don't you have ^ ^? (fill in 

based on analysis of catalog--e.g. , Jamestown without sect sciences) 
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F, Doesn't comprehensiveness sometimes mean spreading the institutiai 
too thin? 



1. Miy? ; 

2, Shouldn't other agencies bo doing some of the job? (i.e. , 
certif, , remedial, developmental, adult ed-BOCES, Schools^ unions, 
YMCA's, etc.) 

V. BOARD- PRESIDENTIAL REUTIONS 

A. What kind of issues, policies , practices do you feel you (or the board) 
and .the president disagree about? 



1. flow are such issues dealt with? 



B. Thinking back over the last several years--have there been any dis- 
agreements (misunderstandings) betvveen the board (or individual 
members) and the president? 

1. What? 



2* iiow were they resolved? 
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APPENDIX 2 



INTRRVIEW QUIiSTIONNAIRB FOR PRESIDLNT 

Niuiio College^ 

I, BASIC DATA (fill in where possible in advance) 

A. Year colle^ first enrolled students^ . 

B. Date first at coUege^ __. (Yrs.) 

C. Date of presidenc y . (Yrs.) 

D. Plan (A or C) 

II. NATURE OF BOARD, BOARD'S ROLE AND FUNCTIONING 
A. How are board members actually selected: 
1. By Governor? 



2. By SpcMisor? 



B. Are defined or undefined criteria used? (e.g., balance, geography, 
occupation, talent) » s & f / » 



C. Should board have different representation? (e.g., labor/trades, minority, 
poor, students, alunni, faculty (academic)] 



1. What type? 



D. Do you think role or functioning of a comminity college board is different 
from boards of other types of higher institutions? (ignore supervisor 
problem) (e.g., more siqjervision over local affairs, more responsive 
more quicKlyj > f 



1. If yes, hoiv? 

2. If no, why? 



E. Who prepares agenda for board meetings? 



1. Who ccaitributes? 



\) Who really has inputs? 
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F, Mio conducts board meetings? (Roally) 
1. Where are board meetings held? 
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G. iVlio attends board meetings? Ce,g*, pross, public, staff, students, faculty) 



1, Do you always attend? ^^t> why? 



2. Why are (is) included (excluded)? 



H. If meetings are *'public'' do you meet in Executive Session? 

1. Who attends executive sessions? . _ 

2. Why included (excluded)? ' ' ' ' - - ■ ■ 



3. Who calls executive sessims? 



4. If no executive session hew, when, and where are "sensitive*' issues 
discussed? 



I* How does the board obtain data or information for decision making? 



1. Which is more inportant- -staff or board corrmittee input? 



J, Do you feel you can really level with your board? ^ ^ or with 

specific members of the board? ] 



K. Is board just a "rubber stanp"? 



L. Do you or the board chairman evaluate the contribution of individual board 
members? ^ 

1. 'fhe board as a v^iole? 



2. How? (process, formal, infomally, secretly or with knowledge of 
board, use of third party) . 
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M. l>oes full board evaluate: 

1. Itself? . Hew? (as above) 

2. You? •'cw? (f^ above) ________ 

3. llie college How? (as above) 

III. EDUCATION OF BOARD (use checklist) 

A. Do you have any type of fomal orientation for new trustees? 
1. Mhat is done? 
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2. Is it effective? 



3. How would you change it? 



4. Do you wish for outside help? What? 



5, What do you do? 



B. Do you have any kinds of programs or activities for the inservice education 
of your board? 

1. What? 



Effective? 



3. How would you change it? 



4. Do you wish for outside help? ^ What? 

5. What do you do? 



C. Do you feel the need to educate board regarding inique mission of the 
corrprehensive comnuiity college? 

1. How? 



2. What do you do? 
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D. In educating or orienting trustees what has been done by: 

1. SUNY Central . , . - . ■ . ' ■ . .■ . ^ ^ ' 

2. SUNY Uiits 

3. Other uiiversities 

4. The State Association 

5. AAJC - 

6. Journals _^ , . 

?• Your staff and students 

8. Others? 

E. Do you feel there is^ a need for more foiroal ways of: 

!• Orienting new trustees? ________ How? 

2. Training for all trustees? ' How? 



F. What do you think should be done by? 

1* SUNY Central 

2. SINY Units 

3* Other iniversities 

4. The State Assn. 

5. AAJC 

6. Joumals 

7. Your staff and students ^ 

8. Others? 

IV. ISSUES DEALING COMPREHENSIVENESS 

(Regardless of how you define caiprehensiveness because we mi^t differ) 
(Use check list) 

A, What areas of conprehensiveness dai*t you have new that you think you 
should have? 
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I. What aiv tlic iii\XHiinx?nts to lii^^lomonting? 



2. Role of board of trustees? 



B, What is decision making process that is followed to add new educational 
offering? ^ ^ / ^ , 



1, Role of advrisory councils? 



2. Involvement of local or regional manpower coincils? 



3. Liaison with other agencies? 



C. What is process to delete them? 



D* Why don*t you have ? (fill in based on 
analysis of catalog e;g, / Jamestown without sect sciences) 



E. Doesn't comprehensiveness sometimes mean spreading the institution too 
thin? 

1. Why? ' 

2, ShouldnU other agencies be doing some of the job? . (i.e. , 
certif, , remedial, developmental, adult ed-BOCES, schools , unions, 
YMCA's etcO 

BOARD-PRESIDENTIAL RELATIONS 

A. What kind of issues, policies, practices do you feel you and your board 
disagree about? 



1, How do you cope with them? 



•6P- 

B. llunkirift back over the last several years--have there been any 

disagreements (niisiriderstand).ngs) between you and board (or individual 

incnil>oi's)? . ^ ; . . . 

L Wliat? 



2. What did you do to cope? 

3, Hew resolved? 
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APPUNpiX 3 
(College A) 

affiCK LIST OF TEQiNIQUES FOR EDUCATING BOARDS 



4G> lY Programs to orient new members 

3Y, 2G Newsletter from college 

2Y^ 2Gi IN Involv^ent in agenda setting 

4Yj IG Monthly reports from college 

2G> IN Rotating memberships on comnittees 

2G, 2Y Roundtable discussions with students, staff, outsiders, alone 

5Y Frank discussions with president^ alone 

4G, IN On campus - in classes, at faculty meeting, at cOTmittee 

meetings, student bull sessions 

3G, lY Receiving institutional minutes - administrative, faculty, student 

2G, 2N Meetings issue v,s« detail oriented (one major theme per meeting) \ 

3G, lY Do more work as a trustee 

3N, IG Every board menier on a working conwittee - 

SY Receive (read) publications to be aware of national changes, 

trends, issues, problCTis 

4Y, IG Use outside consultants 

3G, 2Y Formal inservice programs 

3G, 2Y Recognize need for professional grovth as a trustee 

SY Attend board (comnittee) meetings 

4G, IN Self- study of board re: role, functioning, attitudes, effectiveness 

3Y, 2G Visit other institutions 

SY Discuss issues with trustees of oth6r institutions 

4G, IN One meeting per year on trends and issues 

3Y, 2G Give trustees annotated books (articles) to read 

SY Coimittees (board) meet on campus 

SY, IG Closed meeting with president telling \4iat he'd like and 

can't get 

5G Have all think of ways to educate board 



Y - Yes, we do at our college 

N - No, we do not do and probably should not do 

G - Good idea, but we do not currently d6 it 
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Responses 
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APPIiNDIX 3 
(College B) 

aiECK LIST OF TEaiNIQUES FOR EDUCATING BOARDS 

Programs to orient new members 
Newsletter trm college 
Involvement in agenda setting 
Monthly reports from college 
Rotating memberships on committees 

Roundtable discussions with students, staff, outsiders, alone 

Frank discussions with president, alone 

On campus - in classes, at faculty meeting, at cmmittee 
meetings, student bull sessions 

Receiving institutional minutes - administrative, faculty, 
student 

Meetings issue y.s. detail oriented (one major th^e per meeting) 

Do more work as a trustee 

Every board member on a working committee 

Receive (read) publications to be aware of national changes , 
trends, issues, problems 

Use outside consultants 

Fomal inservice programs 

Recognize need for professional growth as a trustee 

Attend board (conmit tee) meetings 

Self-study of board re: role, functioning, attitudes, 
effectiveness 

Visit other institutions 

Discuss issues with trustees of other institutions 
One meeting per year on trends and issues 
Give trustees annotated books (articles) to read 
Conmittees (board) meet on campus 

Closed meeting with president telling what he'd like and 
can't get 

Have all think of ways to educate board 



SCALE 



Yes, we do at our college 

No, we do not do and probably should not do 

Good idea,' but we do not currently do it 
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i ident 


Trustee 
Responses 




iLollege Cj 


1 




aiECK LIST OF TEQINIQUES FOR EDUCATING BOARDS 
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5G 




Programs . to orient new members 
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2G 


Newsletter from college 


Y 


%> 1 




Involvement in agenda setting 


Y 


SY 




Monthly reports from college ^ 


Y 


2N, 


2G 


Rotating memberships on committees 


Y 


2N, 


2Y 


Roundtable discussions with students, staff, outsiders, alone 
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IN 


Frank discussions with tiTesidpnt. alonp 
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'5 V 
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On campus - in classes, at faculty meeting, at cornmittee 
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Keceivmg institutional minutes - administrative, tacuity 








student 
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lY 


Meetings issue v.s. detail oriented (one major theme per meeting) 
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Do more work as a trustee 


Y 


SY 




Everv board member on a working committee 


Y 


2Y, 




Receive (read) publications to be aware of national changes, 








trends, issues, problems 
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Use outside consultants 
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3N, IG 


Formal inservlce prograr^s 
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Recognize need for professional growth as a trustee 
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effectiveness 
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Give trustees annotated books (articles) to read 
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can^t get 
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Have all think of ways to educate board 



M^^^^^^ SCALE -^-^-^^^SS 

Y - Yes, we do at our college 

N - No, we do not do and probably should not do 

G V Good idea, but we do not currently do it 
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APPMX 3 

^ V (College D) 

^1 aiI:CK LIST OF TKGINIQURS FOR FJXJCATING BOARDS 

6G| 2Y Programs to orient new members 

6Y> 2G Newsletter from college 

5Nj 5Y Involvement in agenda setting 

8Y Monthly reports from college 

5Y| 2G, 2N Rotating memberships on coirmittees 

4Gj 3Y/ IN Roundtable discussions with students, staff, outsiders, alone 

6Y, 20 Frank discussions with president, alone 

3G, 3N, 2Y On campus - in classes, at faculty meeting, at committee 
meetings, student bull sessions 

4N, 2Y, 2G Receiving institutional minutes - administrative, faculty 
student 

5N, 3Y Meetings issue y^s. detail oriented (one major theme per meeting) 

6Y, 2N Do more work as a trustee 

8Y Every board member on a working coimiittee 

5Y^ 2Gj IN Receive (read) publications to be aware of national changes, 
trends, issues, problems 

6Y, IG, IN Use outside consultants 

6G^ 2Y Formal inservice programs 

6Y, 2G Recognize need for professional growth as a trustee 

8Y Attend board (committee) meetings ^ 

6G, 2Y Self-study of board re: role, functioning, attitudes, 

effectiveness 

4G> 3Y, IN Visit other institutions 

6Y, IG, IN Discuss issues with trustees of other institutions 
5G| 3Y One meeting per year on trends and issues 

6G, 2Y^ IN Give trustees annotated books (articles) to read 
8Y Cormittees (board) meet on campus 

5N^ 2Y, IG Closed meeting with president telling what he'd like and / 
can't get 

SGy 2N> lY Have all think of ways to educate board 



SCALE : - 

Y - Yes, we do at our college 

N - No, we do not do and probably should not do 

G - Good idea, but we do not currently do it 
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(College n) 

aiKCK LIST OF TEQINIQIIES FOR EDUCATING BOARDS 

Programs to orient new members 
Newsletter from collogo 
Involvement in agenda setting 
Monthly reports from college 
Rotating memberships on conmiittees 

Roundtablo discussions with students, staff, outsiders, alone 

Frank discussions with president, alone 

On campus - in classes, at faculty meeting, at committee 
meetings, student bull sessions 

Receiving institutional minutes - administrative, faculty *^ 
student 

Meetings issue v. s. detail oriented (one major theme per meeting) 

Do more work as a trustee 

Every board member on a working cownittee 

Receive (read) publications to be aware of national 
changes, trends, issues , problems 

Use outside consultants 

Formal inservice programs 

Recognize need for professional growth as a trustee 

Attend board (conmittee) meetings 

Self-study of board re: role, functioning, attitudes , 
effectiveness 

Visit other institutions 

Discuss issues with trustees of other institutions 
One meeting per year on trends and issues 
Give trustees annotated books (articles) to read 
Cormiittees (board) meet on campus 

Closed meeting with president telling what he'd like and 
can't get 

Have all think of ways to educate board 



SCALE 

Y,, Yes V;' 



